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CORRESPONDENCE 51 

mentions the peculiar technique of TTnruh's style. For an Ameri- 
can, accustomed to the German of the pre-war writers, Unruh's 
sentences are a revelation, a shock, and show what a revolution in 
style has been attempted by youngest Germany. 

After Opfergang, Kiichler describes Ein Oe'schlecht, the tragedy 
of the Revolution. If Kiichler's analysis of this work, which he 
calls "undoubtedly one of the greatest and most beautiful poetic 
compositions of Germany," is less successful than his remarkable 
pictures of Jean Christophe or Barbusse's squad, the failure lies in 
the nature of the drama with its formless storm of passionate 
protest and nightly gloom. Perhaps, too, the censor's cuts have 
had their share in rendering more difficult a complete understand- 
ing and adequate interpretation of this drama. 

Paul R. Pope. 

Cornell University. 



CORRESPONDENCE 
Le Horla 



In response to a question in L' Intermedia,™ (xliv, 54), three 
different explanations were offered for the title of Maupassant's 
story, Le Horla. Mansuy would explain it by a visit of the author 
to the Cote d'Azur. His presence doubtless aroused the curiosity 
of the tourists, and caused lively discussion of the recently pub- 
lished Mont Oriol, the novel of the growth of a thermal station. 
The Cote d'Azur has always attracted many Russians, and the geni- 
tive of Oriol in Russian is Orla or rather Horla. The frequency 
with which this word was pronounced and the annoying curiosity 
of the foreigners may have impressed the sound on the mind of the 
author. (Intermediare, xliv, 143-144). — A correspondent who 
signs himself H. C. M. finds the reasoning of Mansuy over ingeni- 
ous. He says: "II est Evident pour moi qu'ayant a nommer un 
etre mysterieux, d'essence et de formes inconnues, il (Maupassant) 
a du chercher une combinaison de syllabes sonore, etrange, mais 
ne correspondant a aucune idee, a aucune appellation connues. . . . 
Je conclus done que le nom de Horla est une creation reussie, non 
l'adaptation d'une forme existante." (Ibid., 203-204). Finally 
B. F. offers another explanation : " Tres logique, le mot cree par 
Maupassant pour exprimer son id6e. II n'y a qu' a lire la nouvelle 
du Horla pour voir que l'auteur a voulu rendre par ce terme l'im- 
pression que produit au sujet le f antastique dont il se sent entoure : 
le hors Id." (Hid;, 256). I venture to offer a fourth hypothesis, 
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as risky as Mansuy's, but based partly on that of H. C. M. Mau- 
passant was always keenly interested in poetry and counted among 
his intimate friends from the very start Catulle Mendes. He was 
also in frequent intercourse with physicians, partly from anxiety 
about his health and partly because he could get from them subjects 
for his stories. One has only to run over the list of these to be 
struck by the number which he puts into the mouth of medical 
men. Now among the younger Parnassians was the doctor and 
poet, Henri Cazalis. It is unfortunately impossible to determine 
just when Maupassant made his acquaintance, for Cazalis, respect- 
ing the wishes of his friend in regard to personal publicity, de- 
stroyed his letters and declined to add anything to the volume of 
Lombroso. (See Souvenirs sur Maupassant, p. 586). But they 
were certainly intimate toward the end of Maupassant's life — the 
volume L'Inutile Beaute (1890) is dedicated to Cazalis — and it 
seems not unreasonable to suppose that they had met, or at least 
that they had known each other's work much earlier. The themes 
of Cazalis' poetry, like those of Maupassant's stories, are love and 
death. Now Maupassant's first works were published under pseu- 
donyms (see Maynial, La Vie et I'OEuvre de Guy de Maupassant, 
p. 80), so that their use by others may well have interested him. 
Cazalis used at least two. Les Chants Populaires de Vltalie ap- 
peared in 1865 under the name Jean Caselli ; in 1885 Le Oantique 
des Cantiques, traduction en vers d'apres la version de M. Beuss, 
was published under the name of Jean Lahor. 1 The second and 
third editions of his collected poems, L'lllusion, appeared under 
the same pseudonym (1888 and 1893). The first edition (1875) 
was signed with his own name, but Faguet, reviewing the edition 
of 1893 (La Revue Bleue, 7 oct.), calls the author only J. Lahor. 
Le Horla appeared in 1887, two years after the first assumption of 
the pseudonym Jean Lahor by Dr. Cazalis. It is then possible that 
Maupassant may have found the sonorous combination of syllables 
of which H. C. M. speaks by inverting the pseudonym of his friend. 
Maupassant's own feeling for the sonority of proper names is well 
shown by the opening paragraph of his essay on Zola. (See Lom- 
broso, op. cit., p. 635). This pseudonym amounted to a duplica- 
tion of personality — how complete, Faguet's review shows; Henri 
Cazalis was the physician, Jean Lahor the poet. Now the Horla 
is conceived as a sort of reduplication of its victim. 

Benj. M. Woodbeidge. 

University of Texas. 



1 Probably the capital of the Punjab, Lahore, suggested this name to 
Cazalis. He was always much interested in Hindoo thought and letters. 
In 1888 he published a two volume history of Hindoo literature. Obvi- 
ously the word had appealed to him for its sonority. 



